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section. Professor Wundt has not ceased growing in his metaphysi- 
cal notions, and we may yet expect from his pen a work more exclu- 
sively devoted to the ' first philosophy ' than even his System or his 
Logik. 

A translation into English of the Grundriss is announced, and it is 
rumored that both the great Grundziige and the Ethik are soon to be 
translated. Wundt's reputation cannot greatly increase among psy- 
chologists, but the general philosophical world is likely to hear much 
more of him in the future through translations and the populariza- 
tion of his numerous works. The present work, when translated, will 
assist not a little in this movement, though it will probably not be 
used as a text-book to any great extent in American colleges. 

H. K. Wolfe. 

An Outline of Psychology, by E. B. Titchener. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1896. — pp. xiv, 352. 

In the preface to this volume Professor Titchener explains that 
while it is designed primarily as a text-book for students of psychol- 
ogy in Cornell University, he hopes that its sphere of usefulness may 
extend beyond these limits. The author's hope will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled. The book is in many respects excellent, and worthy of tak- 
ing a foremost place among the many text-books on this subject. 

The object of the Outline is to present " in brief outline and simple 
form the methods and most important results of experimental psy- 
chology." Its appearance is significant of the change which is going 
on in the character of the instruction in psychology. It may be said 
that Kulpe's Grundriss der Psychologie was the first adequate presen- 
tation of the latest development of experimental psychology ; first, in 
vindicating the function of experiment as against the so-called ' intro- 
spective ' and more speculative methods of the older psychology, and 
next, as showing that the experimental method was applicable to psy- 
chology independently, and not merely so far forth as it stands in 
relation to physiology. The Outline occupies substantially the same 
position as Kulpe's Grundriss, without aiming at the same detailed 
treatment. But for us it has a special interest of its own. It is the 
first systematic text-book of its kind written in English, and intended 
for use in undergraduate study. This fact would seem to indicate 
that the methods and results of the later development of psychology 
are now to be regarded as the property, not of the specialist alone, 
but of the ordinary student as well. The mode which is adopted in 
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this volume of bringing the experimental side of the subject to the 
notice of the reader, consists in giving at each stage of the exposi- 
tion, after the general analysis, a statement of appropriate methods 
of investigation, and of simple illustrative facts. 

The standpoint of the book is "that of the traditional English 
school," modified, however, by relation to the theories of the modern 
German experimental school. Accordingly, we find the author taking 
mind as the sum of the mental processes and treating, first, the 
mental elements or elementary processes, and, next, the complex 
combinations of these elements. 

Every idea — idea being equivalent to Vorstellung in Wundt's ter- 
minology — can be resolved into elements: these elements are termed 
sensations, whether they are peripherally or centrally conditioned; 
they are " those elemental conscious processes which are connected 
with bodily processes in definite bodily organs." All sensations 
possess three attributes ; the fourth, extent, is only to be found in 
visual and cutaneous sensations. Of these attributes it is quality 
which is fundamental and characteristic. Sensations are classified 
by reference to their sense-organs. 

While sensations, taken as a whole, present many qualitative differ- 
ences^ — in fact, according to the enumeration given, over 42,000 — 
feeling, as affection, possesses only two qualities, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Pain as unpleasantness is held to be quite distinct 
from pain as common sensation. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
the representatives in consciousness of the two physiological processes 
anabolism and katabolism; these are general processes not confined 
to, or characteristic of, any special organ. In like manner pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness are general psychical processes, and exhibit 
only the two simple qualities. Psychologically regarded, affection is 
the ' way of receiving ' impressions ; it has three attributes, quality, 
intensity, duration. In investigating affection even experimental 
introspection proves to be of little value : it requires to be supple- 
mented by an indirect physiological method. In the order of expo- 
sition we are met next by the inquiry, Is there a third mental element 
presented in the phenomena of conation and attention ? After con- 
sidering first the metaphysical, next the psychological grounds, for 
upholding the existence of such an element, Professor Titchener 
concludes that the phenomena in question are in reality nothing 
more than complexes of sensation and affection. And thus the final 
task of the psychologist becomes plain : all mental processes are to 
be regarded as complexes of sensation and affection. 
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What we have in the remaining two-thirds of the book, then, is an 
analytic study of complex forms of consciousness. First, we have to 
deal with perceptions or ideas in their extensive, qualitative, and tem- 
poral aspects ; next, with the association of ideas, with feeling and 
emotion, with voluntary movement and action. True to the method 
of analysis, the author treats of the last subject, activity, in one 
chapter, grouped together with others merely as dealing with phenom- 
ena of a certain degree of complexity. Associations are divided into 
simultaneous and successive ; associations by similarity and con- 
tiguity are both classified as forms of successive association. The 
one law of association is that " all the connections set up between 
sensations by the formation of ideas tend to persist, even when the 
original conditions of connection are no longer fulfilled." The third 
part of the Outline deals with the most complex phenomena, with 
self-consciousness, sentiment, and with processes which may be 
termed intellectual. One chapter is given to showing how by reac- 
tion experiments we may understand the synthesis of action, and one 
to the consideration of the limits of psychology, and of its relation to 
metaphysics. 

It is impossible to discuss here the general theoretical construction 
accepted in the Outline: whatever its final truth may be, it loses noth- 
ing in the hands of its present exponent. As we have seen, it is as 
a text-book that this volume is offered to our notice, and in this 
respect it deserves very high praise. The exposition is throughout, 
in an eminent degree, clear, concise, and vigorous. One feels as one 
reads that an impartial treatment is given to each subject ; and the 
result is a well-rounded and compact presentation of psychology 
according to the analytic mode of study. The plan of bringing theo- 
retical statement constantly face to face with the experimental 
means of verification, is original and of great value ; it ought to lead 
in the student's mind to a trained habit of seeking for the scientific 
evidence for the propositions which are advanced, and of comparing 
the advantages and disadvantages, the greater or less fruitfulness, of 
different kinds of evidence and methods in the different departments 
of the subject. 

When, however, one adopts the practical point of view, one must 
admit that to a certain extent the book bears- the defects of its 
qualities. Its conciseness and systematic character are purchased at 
the loss of a certain interest and attractiveness which the subject 
possesses in the hands of some authors. It may be doubted whether 
enough consideration has been shown to the needs of the ordinary 
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student and his legitimate desire to be interested in what is pre- 
sented to him. The consistent omission of all references to allied 
disciplines, logic, ethics, and so forth, may easily tend to the same 
result. From the point of view of a true psychological theory such 
an omission has much to commend it ; for undoubtedly psychology 
has in the past suffered much from a too close alliance with the 
other branches of philosophy. Even yet our vision for psychological 
fact is not entirely purged, and an attentive consideration will often 
disclose the fact that in a discussion which ought to be purely 
psychological, we are introducing factors which are really external 
and irrelevant. Where the influence is not definitely marked, it may 
still show itself as a bias or tendency. Thus in one respect Pro- 
fessor Titchener's attempt to free his exposition from misleading 
implications and suggestions, is very valuable. And yet one feels 
that it might have been possible, in short compass and without detri- 
ment to the scientific character of the book, to indicate the relations 
which bind psychology to the other disciplines. Such an addition 
would have helped to make clear what factors in the different prob- 
lems of philosophy are properly psychological, and what, on the other 
hand, are more properly ' philosophical,' and in doing so would have 
helped to fit psychology for a task which it is in many respects 
adapted to perform, the introduction of students to philosophical 
study. 

There is one other point which I wish to refer to, and which seems 
to be of some importance. There is in this book an almost complete 
lack of reference to the theories and hypotheses which psychology 
possesses in abundance. I am not referring to general theories 
about ' mind and body,' but to the conceptions and theories advanced 
for the explanation of special groups of facts. Professor Titchener 
gives his theory of the matter and there stops ; the procedure is intel- 
ligible, its reasonableness might well be disputed. It tends to lead 
the student to a false conception of the completeness and finality of 
psychological theory ; it leaves him ignorant of facts which, though 
partly of historical interest, are yet necessary for the correct under- 
standing of any presentation of psychology other than this particular 
one, and it fails to give that mental training which the understanding 
and discussion of rival psychological theories may well give. These 
are all somewhat important matters which must be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the fitness of a text-book for conveying a sound 
knowledge of psychology. One wishes to have not merely accurate 
information and instruction, but also continued stimulus to individual 
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reflection and criticism. Naturally where the student is using a 
text-book under the supervision of an instructor, his tendency to 
accept unthinkingly the ideas of the author can be in some degree 
checked. Where, however, the book is being used zum Selbst- 
studium, the reader needs a guide ; for the sake of such the book 
might well be in some measure its own judge and critic. I see no 
reason why in such ways the value of the treatise which we have 
before us might not be materially increased. ■yy q smith 

Smith College. 



